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* For the Minerva. 


REMINISCENCES. 


WE were sitting one evening in the gar- 
den of old David Brewster in the village 
of Metuchin—I say we were sitting in the 
umbrage of the old man’s garden; he and his 
good woman, with her long tabbed caps, to- 
gether with their daughter Abigail and my- 
self. The branches of the poplars and lo- 
custs with which the old gentleman has sur- 
rounded his mansion, were waved every mo- 
ment by the playful zephyr, and the flowers 
of the garden exhaled a volume of fra- 
grance. The sawyers, frogs, and crickets 
were all in tune, the cry of the whipperwill 
occasionally pierced the sky, and indeed the 
hour was attended by all those accompani- 
ments which gave such an air of interest 
and romance to rural and moonlight scenery. 

The anecdote and the story went round 
among us. We each had our tale and each 
our jest; and if we tittered at one, we oc- 
casionally sighed, perhaps dropped a passing 
tear, at the other. Brewster, as might be 
expected from one of his age, was fraught 
with recollections and events of interest, 
and had accumulated a store of curious and 
ever engaging narratives, which he deliver- 
ed and detailed in a manner peculiarly 
appropriate and agreeable. Indeed, to tell 
the truth without a waste of words, he was 
an admirable story-teller; and I was pleas- 
ed when I sat by the veteran, with his flow- 
ing locks of silver, and his placid and happy 
expression of. countenance, and listened to 
his account of distant occurrences when per- 
haps old David was a mere shoot like my- 
self. “In truth, much of the charm of his 
stories consisted in his happy method of nar- 
ration, interspersed as it was with just and 
spirited remarks, or perhaps if he were tell- 
ing of sorrowful things; an ejaculation and 
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here w&s one which the old gentleman 
recounted that sunk, as I listened to it, deep 








in my mind, and I almost seem: to hear it 
now as I did when he told it, interrupted 
frequently by the falling tear and the burst-. 
ing sob. He hada tender heart, and when 
he spoke of the misfortunes of Julia, the 
old man wept! I had related a melancholy. 
tale; for I have always found it impossible 
to awaken the laugh by a humorous and 
jocular story, and as if gravity were conta- 
gious, Abigail gave us incidents from the 
darker (I fear the larger) side of human 
life—when the old man, as if in tune to in- 
dulge in the luxury of grief, informed us how 
Julia had suffered and died, and how she 
was buried in the shade of the willow tree! 


THE VICTIM OF LOVE, 


Julia Norton was the only child of the 
Rey. Henry Norton, under whose pastoral 
care the good people of Metuchin had lived 
for a series of years in virtue and tranquilli- 
ty. Her intellect was of an elevated cast, 
and had been fostered by her father with 
the most unceasing attention. The seeds of 
a pious and amiable temper, rarely if ever 
ruffied by the asperities of this life, grew up 
and matured in the bosom of Julia. Her 
person was attractive in the extreme, not so 
much because of remarkable elegance, as 
for the expression of kindness and good will 
that was predominant in her countenance, 
as well as the appearance of delicate and 
thrilling sensibility. ‘I knew her,” ex- 
claimed the old man, “‘ when she was no high- 
er than my knee, and used to listen with de- 
light to her chit chat and nonsense; poor 
creature! I did not think she would descend 
so early to the grave!” Julia, at about 


the age of twenty, became acquainted, 


with that enchantment of the heart, that 
frailty of our nature, as some stoic 


phers have called it, which all of us have 


known. Yes, which we ali have known! 
and it became the absorbing thought of her 
mind, the predominant motive of her exis- 
tence. Yet she felt it not alone,,for she was 
beloved in return to the extreme of enthu- 
siasm. But after the first dream of tender- 
ness was over, after the first transports of af- 
fection were poured with fervour from the 
lips, her lover and herself awoke to the re- 
alities of this sphere of ours, and Peter was 
































driven to ramble abroad. He was driven 
to roam in pursuit of Fortune, that blind, 
capricious, and inconstant goddess! It was 
with anguish, with bitterness of soul, that he 
departed from all he held dear in the whole 
round of the globe; but he bad no choice ; 
he must depart, and “ journey through the 
world’s wide waste.” He sealed a kiss on 
the lips of his beloved, his idolized Julia, 
and crying in excess of suffering, “ good- 
by,”—he hastened from the spot. 


Her dear one is gone o’er the waves of the sea, 

And has left her to weep all alone! 

** She, poor girl,” exclaimed old David, 
‘was miserable enough: Metuchin had lost 
its charms in her eyes, and she awaited in 
anxiety of mind the return of her Peter. 
No epistle came from his hand to renew 
those expressions of foudness which he had 
formerly uttered. Whatever was the cause, 
no tidings came from her plighted one, 
though the voice of rumour was busy with 
his name. Sometimes people asserted that 
he was dead, and sometimes that he had for- 
gotten Julia Norton and had wedded anoth- 
er. These whisperings, though in them- 
selves wholly insignificant, were freighted 
with calamity to the unhappy girl he had 
left; and that serenity of brow which had 
added so much beauty to her face, which 
had never been overcast, and which, even 
when Peter receded over the farthest hills, 
had been nourished by hope, was immedi- 
ately gone. Nothing so quickly blights and 
lays waste the human heart, as the incon- 
stancy of those whom it loves! Julia was 
pale and wandering, though her cheek was 
often lighted with the glow of the hectic. 
At such times she would come among us 
giddy as if with pleasure; she would laugh 
with the young folks on the green, and 
dance and sing with the gayest of them all: 
but I knew,” added the old man, shaking 
his head and wiping his eye with his hand- 
kerchief; “1 knew that this was only the 
refuge of a bleeding, a bursting heart!” 
David’s own good nature subdued him here, 
and he made a sorrowful pause until the 
bitterness of recollection was allayed. 

Another admirer presented himself to 
Julia, and indignant at what she supposed 
to be the perfidy of Peter, she yielded to his 
proposals and consented to wed him. Yet 
‘her heart was with M’Vicker. Yes,” said 
‘the old man with a sigh——‘‘ her heart was 
with M’Vicker!” The day was fixed for 
the nuptials, yet she pined visibly away, for 
grief had made serious inroads on her beav- 
tiful-frame. On the morning which preced- 
ed the eve when she was to be married, 
M’Vicker arrived; butthe approaching mar- 
riage of Julia was as startling to his ear as 
the archangel’s trump. He had been faith- 
ful and fond, but fortuitous circumstances 
had debarred communication, and the last 
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thing that he dreamed of, was the loss for 
ever of the only creature that was dear to 
him. When he heard that Julia was to be 
wedded to another, he imprecated his desti- 
ny, and wandered over the fields and through 
the forest for comfort. He did not hear 
how she had sighed and had wept for him ; 
that she had suffered disappointment and 
pain, when no line came from his band to 
tell that Julia was dear as ever to M’Vick- 
er’s heart! He did not hear that distrac- 
tion alone had prompted her to wed. Had 
the tale of her sorrows been unfolded to 
him; had he seen how her affection for him 
had wasted and whitened her cheek, he 
would have knelt at her feet and dried up 
her tears; he would have folded her with 
tenderness to his breast. But he heard not 
—he knew not of these: theintended nup- 
tials alone were mentioned inshis ear, and 
drove from his fancy every dream of felicity. 


Julia pronounced the fatal vow which 
bound her to another, and amidst the festi- 
val pomp, the congratulations of friends, 
the smirks of the groom and her own sorrow 
of heart, Peter rushed into the hall and ask- 
ed her to give back his primitive peace. ‘‘I 
have suffered pain and encountered adver- 
sity in a variety of forms, but I was cheer- 
ed all the while by the recollection of you. 
I triumphed and returned with wealth, in 
my possession and looked for your smile, 
and longed for your kiss, and hoped, my 
beloved Julia, to hold you inmy arms. I 
hoped to press you to my bosom, blooming 
as you were when I bade you adiei! And 
what do I see after my long wished re- 
turn? The rock on whichI leaned has 
been blasted,” and pressing his hand to his 
brow he added in a feint and tremulous 
tone, ‘* You have broken my heart!” He 
staggered and fell upon the floor, and as he 
dropped, some vessel was broken, and he 
bled till he died. “It was a sorrowful 
time !” ejaculated David who trembled with 
emotion, while his silver tresses were waved 
in the wind. 


Julia was overpowered and stupified by 
the greatness of her grief; but when she 
awakened to consciousness and regarded 
M’Vicker bathing in his blood, her mind be- 
came alienated and was lost in delirium, 
from which Death, the comforter. relieved 
her. ‘She was buried,” said the old man, 
rising from his seat and pointing to the 
churchyard,, ** beneath that bending willow. 
You will acknowledge that it is _ fitting 
adornment for the grave of one so young, 
so innocent and so unhappy; and turning 
round and resting his hand on my shoulder, 
while his voice fauitered yet more touching- 
ly than before, he added, ‘I have often stood 
in the shade of that drooping and mournful 
tree, and recalled the image of the victim 
who was stung so prematurely to death; 
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and as I did so, my heart was filled with sor- 
row and bitterness inexpressible!” As he 
thus poured forth his soul, he suddenly left 
me, trying to disguise the grief which me- 
mory had renewed, and to hide those tears 
which flowed afresh down his cheeks. We 
all retired to our chambers; and as for me, 
I dreamed the whole night of M’Vicker and 
Julia: their images hovered in my view 
until the chirping thrush awakened me to 
dawn. 

Often since then have I stood over the 
grave of this Victim of Love, who is doubt- 
less now resting in the sunlight of Paradise; 
and once as J mused by her ashes, I wrote 
with a pencil on the white bleached stone. 
‘Ye who scoff at the power of Love, come 
hither and weep over one he has destroy- 
ed.” ViaTor. 


be ——_) 
THE FRETWELLS. 


“‘ It’s very strange,” said Mrs. Fretwell to 
her husband, “that you will always keep 
the snuffers on your side of the table. Do 
you think lam to poke my eyes out with 
such a long wick as this?” Mr. Fretwell 
was reading over a provisional assignment 
of some hundred lines; but dropping one 
side of the parchment, he complied so far 
with the wishes of his wife as to push the 
instrument of decapitation near her, at the 
same time keeping his eye on the paper in 
question. To reach the instrument, how- 
ever required some exertion. Mrs. Fret- 
well seemed determined to quarrel before 
she sat down, and her husband, duly and 
from habit apprised of her intention, bore 
the gathering storm with calmness. It con- 
tinued to rumble at a distance unheeded ; 
but meeting with no impediment, was about 
to subside, when Mr. Fretwell endeavoured 
to raise a flame, in order that he might 
dry his feet, which a drizzling rain had wet- 
ted. He seized the poker for the purpose, 
but replaced it so carelessly, that it rolled 
against the grate, communicated its slippery 
propensity to the shovel, and, with the natu- 
ral but provoking sympathy of fire-irons, 
they all fell with a tremendous clatter over 
a cut steel fender. This was more than the 
now becalmed, but late perturbed spirit of 
Mrs. Fretwell could bear; she inundat- 
ed her deary with all the terms of feminine 
abuse and lady-like eloquence, taking care 
to mix ia her rhapsodies a few bitter ingre- 
dients, and one or two rather strong asseve- 
rations, the which, had any one else been 
present, she would have bit her tongue in 
two rather than have uttered. Availing 
herself of the privilege of a matrimonial 
téte-a-téte, she was, on the contrary, only 
scrupulous to employ those epithets which 
might lay hold with the greatest strength on 
the feelings of her helpmate, and male him 





feel his dependence on her for happiness, or 
rather misery, in its fullest force. 

Mr. Fretwell had for many years been 
entertained with his wife’s fulmimatory ex- 
cesses, and he had endeavoured to bear 
them with Christian patience. He was too 
indolent frequently to put himself in a pas- 
sion, and he had found, that to procure any 
thing that even assimilated to peace, was 
impossible. In the war of tongues, how- 
ever, he had no chance; what he had learn- 
ed at Westminster Hall, at home stood him 
in no stead: the enemy, he knew, might 
capitulate for a time, but as quickly infringe 
any treaty. ‘* There is nothing to be gain- 
ed, sir,” said he one day to his friend 
Sneak, ‘‘in a quarrel with a woman; all 
your reasoning powers here avail you noth- 
ing; nor does passion at all assist you; if 
you can come to a good battle, well and 
good. One party being subdued, all would 
be quiet; but women, sir, in these squab- 
bles, are light troops, a sort of rifle corps, 
they hang on your rear; like a Cossack, they 
distress and rake your flank; they carry 
their point, not by an occasional skirmish, 
but by a contjnual warfare.” Mr. Fretwell 
was, however, at this moment in a less placa- 
ble humour than usual—he had been out all 
day; the worthy judge had cast some re- 
flections on him in the matter of Playfair 
versus Ferret: some impertinent creditors 
had also called to press for their right; he 
had four times been obliged to take his eyes 
off the skin of vellum he was perusing, and 
had begun once more—* And the said Peter 
Tomlinson doth hereby promise for himself, 
his heirs, executors, and administrators”— 
when the storm of Poker versus Shovel and 
Tongs, gave rise to a revival of female 
expostulation. He then started, and una- 
ble to conceal his pain, exclaimed, striking 
his fist upon the table. “‘ Zounds! madam, is 
it not enough that I must be bored for ever- 
lasting with your unlimited tongue, at bed, 
at board, but that my hours of privacy—of 
business, must be intruded on by your con-. 
founded clatter ? Would to Heaven, madam, 
they were at the devil who brought you and 
me together! would”—but it would be real- 
ly too great an insult to our readers to repeat 
the strain of invective which followed : suf- 
fice it to say, discord waved her sooty wings ; 
but as the lady’s lungs were more powerful 
than the gentleman’s, and as her cause grew 
worse she grew louder, his only resource 
was in a skilful retreat. He locked up his 
papers from felon hands, and snatching up 
his hat, strode to the door, and, in a whirl of 
passion, forgot the provisional assignment, 
and pondered on a deed of separation. He 
stalked unconsciously to the Pewter Platter, 
and-entered the parlour, rarified with clouds 
of real Virginia, and which, as the door 
opened, wafted.a breeze, discovering the 
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continued ill temper of his wife, whom no 
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exciseman’s red nose, and the churchwar- 
den’sglum visage. Dick fetched himachair ; 
the common compliments passed; he an- 
swered the company’s inquiries, by inform- 
ing them, that the night was very boisterous. 
He then lithis pipe in silence; his whiffs 
were observed to be more rapid than usual, 
and the fume which he emitted incorporated 
with the cloud raised by the vicar, the 
apothecary, and the overseer. 

It is said, that the old gentleman with the 
cloven foot is always at our elbow ; and that 
he is ever free to volunteer his services for 
precious mischief that may begin to be en- 
gendering in our hearts. Wearied with the 


pains of his had endeavoured to sooth, he 
congratulated himself in finding some ex- 
euse for the depravity of a plan he was 
about to execute. Many of our young rea- 
ders will no doubt be surprised when we in- 
form them, that Mr. and Mrs. Fretwell were 
bound in the indissoluble bonds of matrimo- 
ny, from what they called love. They were 
once in love witheach other; we will tell our 
readers in what manner; they will then see 
that many parents, like the couple before 
us, are just as wise as their children, who 
have only lived half the time they have. 





Their parents then were friends; they 
often talked of their darlings, and long be- 
fore the latter could possibly, even in this 


forward age, know the meaning of husband | 


and wife, the children, who were yet at 
school and had not beheld each other, were 
not called by their proper appellations, but | 
Master Tommy, if he behaved well, was to 
see his pretty wife ; and Susan was as often 
encouraged in the like manner, by the hope | 
of seeing her husband, The time arrived, , 
and the young people met, and those fair 

anticipations to which they had looked for- | 
ward, as is often the case, mocked reality. | 
They were, it is true, at first pleased with 
each other; the second week they quar- 
relled, the third they hated each other, and 
with this mutual feeling returned to school. 

The parents were silly enough to be disap- | 
pointed in this, and declared to the children, | 
if they would not agree, force should com- | 
pel them. But, they returned sulkily to 
school, and their fathers were too much 
taken up with the political events and party 
squabbles of the day, to remember more of 
their children’s preconceived welfare. 
Many years after, they met at the house of 
a mutual friend. At the age of seventeen, | 
the same dispositions remained, but educa- 
tion and dissimulation had taught them, what 
as children they had deemed wnneces- 
sary to disguise their feelings. The little 
sulky greedy boy of nine years old was 
really the same; and the young lady, had 
she allowed herself to show her real propen- 
sitv, would have convinced him, that all the 











school discipline she had undergone, bad 
not driven a spice of the virago out of her. 
It was so ordered, that the young gentleman 
was tosee the young lady home to her fa- 
ther’s house: they talked, as they proceed- 
ed homeward, of old times; each related 
their foibles as things that were gone, as the 
faults of all during infancy: but well has 
the satirist declared, that 


“ Men are but children of a larger growth.” 


The young gentleman, on taking leave, 
was invited by the lady’s father to his house ; 
he was a manof politeness, and could there- 
fore do no less, though of late much coolness 
had subsisted between the two heads of the 
houses. They had opposed each other at a 
vestry, and it was hinted, that old Mr. Fret- 
well had somewhat injured his fortune by a 
mercantile speculation. As there were few 
of their own age residing near the Fretwell 
estate, the young people became really ne- 
cessary to each other; they mutually con- 
tributed to each other’s pleasure, and reliev- 
ed the tedium of a country village life. 
Frequently were they now together. Ma- 
trimony bad not’ yet entered their heads; 
but their parents again continued to engen- 
der this idea for them. The young lady’s 
mamma cautioned her daughter how to be- 
have to her friend; told her how much, she 
had no doubt, she had crept into his heart; 
and reminded her, how jealous Mr. Henry 
Fretwell was of the tall apothecary, ‘and 
vowed she would never give her consent to 
the match. 

Mr. Heury Fretwell was so pleased with 
some verses describing a despairing lover, 
that he verily believed they described him- 
self. He longed himself to be a poet, and 
actually attempted once to put his wishes 
into execution ; and hearing his father once 
say, he hated the whole family into which he 
was formerly so anxious that his son should 
enter, he immediately sat down and wrote 
toa friend something about fathers having 
flinty hearts; concluding, that he must 
marry his dear Cleora, or die in despair.— 
Now was the mother to assist by her ridicu- 
lous conduct, which she designed as a pre~ 
ventive. She inquired of Mr. Henry why 
he came to see her daughter so often, and 
declared she would never consent that her 
child should marry a man whose father 
brought him up to no business. This atonce 
bore down every obstacle; the murder was. 
now out: the young people cogitated to- 
gether, and by dint of opposition, novels, 
sonnets, and confidential servants and friends 
at the joint ages of five and thirty, they 
were married. The parents were at first 
vociferous in their indignation, but family 
pride ebliged them to assist their children, 
and after some little squabbling, the fathers 
came forward, and their ingrates were gee 
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tled. Mr. and Mrs. Fretwell had no chil- 
dren, on whose education contradiction and 
opposition of plans were to be employed. 
They had indeed often quarrelled about 
their offspring, in case they should have any; 
finding it, however, entirely useless, as they 
were disappointed of these blessings, their 
bickerings subsided on this score after a few 
years of matrimony, and they left the topic 
for the discussion of others equally futile or 
violent. 

It is now high time to return to the Pew- 
ter Platter, where Mr. Fretwell, after many 
puffs, became himself again. He now de- 
termined to set about a plan which he had 
long cherished, which some few whisperings 
of conscience had as yet prevented, but 
which this last fracas with his wife unfortu- 
nately accelerated. He had for some time 
cast an evil eye on Dorothy Wright, his 
wife’s maid of all work. Some hints of mu- 
tual inclination had already passed between 
them; and his now grand scheme of happi- 
ness was, to persuade her to leave her mis- 
tress for private lodgings with him. Thus, 
while he thought of changing his situation 
for the better, he little dreamt of the trite 
adage of * Out of the frying-pan into the 
fire.” Dolly had a point to gain; no won- 
der, then, that she was more submissive 
than his wife. She had provoked a warn- 
ing from her mistress, and was discharged 
without the smallest suspicion of the real 
reason. A small house was taken, a ser- 
vant hired to wait on her, a garden stocked, 
the window-shutters painted green, an! 
every thing was ready for the faithless swain 
about to prove untrue to the wife of his bo- 
som. He was now the luckiest deg imagina- 
ble; he had found out the philosopher’s 
stone of contentment, and, poor, silly man! 
hugged himself in his iniquity, and forgot, 
that pleasure could .never long accompany 
vice. He now bore the vocal abilities of 
his wife with the most provoking sang froid; 
but, under pretence of professional avoca- 
tions, seldom slept under the same roof with 
her, when at length arrived the long vaca- 
tion. Hitherto he had seen his Dolly not so 
frequently as he had wished. 

Mrs. Fretwell, who never interested her- 
self in her husband’s concerns, knew not 
thatthe long vacation was a cessation from 
business ; and he, under pretence of attend- 
ing the western circuit, in the causes long 
pending of Mumford against Bumford, took 
his departure for his dear cottage. If youth 
may find excuse for want of rectitude, this 
could not Mr. Fretwell claim; he was near 
the age of fifty, had always been a good 
liver, I mean, a bon vivant. He had alrea- 
dy proceeded half his journey.; his heart 
beating high with joy, when a sudden and 
violent paralytic seized his frame. From 
his address found in a pocket-book, some 





passers-by removed him to the house of his 
injured wife. Mrs. Fretwell, who always 
attended to the decencies of grief, went im- 
mediately into hysterics; she would have 
done better to havesent foradoctor One, 
however, came: he was bled, or rather at- 
tempted to be bled; at this he barely open- 
ed his eyes, shut them, and breathed his last ! 
On opening his will, it was found he had left 
nothing to her whom he had sworn never to 
desert; for he had spent much in search of 
that comfort which he ought to have found 
at home; and the sagacious Dorothy had 
contrived, in their moments of gallantry, te 
get made over to her what little did remain ; 
and when his wife found that she was left desti- 
tute, she too Jate began to repent of hererror. 





—=_ 





THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’ll talk with them too. 
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Parapvox.—The late Rev. Imrie, of Auch- 
terarder,in North Britain, exhibited through 
lif a great fondness for paradoxical lan- 
guage. ‘This predilection existed from his 
chidhood, of which the following is given as 
a specimen :—Observing a country clown 
riding into the town of Perth, he very grave- 
ly accosted him by saying, ‘Man, your 
horse’s tail is loose.’ The poor credulous 
fellow immediately dismounted in order to 
ascertain what was the matter, as he appre- 
hended that his horse must have sustained 
some injury of which he had not been aware, 
Finding, however, that all was as it ought 
to be, he was about to pronounce a severe 
philippic on the young urchin for diverting 
himself thus at his expense, when he was re- 
strained by this comical answer; ‘I said 
your horse’s tail was loose, but it is leose 
only at one end.’ 


Cuarves LAms.--This celebrated writer 
is well known among his literary acquain- 
tance as a most inveterate punster on al- 
most every subject which comes within his 
observation. When joined with a moderate 


share of wit, this is a quality which is its. 


own recommendation, and causes itself te 
be sought after. The company of Mr. 
Lamb is therefore much courted. Mrs. B. 
a lady possessing some literary merit, invit- 
ed Mr. Lamb to dinner, and several more 
friends, purposely that they might hear some 
of his good things. Mr. Lamb was seated 
near his hostess. The cloth was removed, 
and all was silent. Mrs. B. urged Mr. 
Lamb to say something to confirm her guests 
in the good opinion they had preconceived 
of his talents. Finding the attention of the 
company thus fixed upon him, Mr. UL. said 

‘*]T have two little eyes, 

And they are both of a size:” 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








’Tis pleasant, through the loop-boles of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 





MANNERS AND USAGES OF THE NOOT- 
KIANS. 


In personal appearance the people of 
Nootkia are among the best looking of any of 
the tribes. The men are from -about five 
feet six to five feet eight inches in height ; 
remarkably straight, of a good form, robust 
and strong, with their limbs in general well 
turned and proportioned, excepting the legs 
and feet, which are clumsy and ill-formed, 
owing, no doubt, to their practice of sitting 
on them. This defect is more particularly 
apparent in the women, who are for the most 
part of the time within doors, and constantly 
sitting while employed in their cooking and 
other occupations. The complexion of the 
men, when freed from the paint and oil, with 
which their skius are generally covered, is a 
brown, somewhat inclined to a copper cast. 
The shape of the face is oval; the features 
are tolerably regular, the lips being thin, 
and the teeth very white andeven. Their 
eyes are black, but rather small, and the 
nose pretty well formed, being neither flat 
nor very prominent. Their hair is black, 
long, and coarse; but they have no beard, 
completely extirpating it, as well as the hair 
from their bodies—Maguina, the king, be- 
ing the only exception, who suffered his 
beard to grow on his upper lip, in the man- 
ner of mustachios, which was considered a 
mark of dignity. 

As to the women, they are much whiter, 
many of them not being darker than those 
in some of the southern parts of Ewrope.— 
They are in general very well looking, and 
some quite handsome. Maquina’s favourite 
wife, in particular, who was a Wickinninish 
princess, would be considered as a beautiful 
woman in any country. She was uncom- 
monly well formed, tall, and of a majestic ap- 
pearance; herskin remarkably fair, for one 
of these people, with considerable colour ; 
her features handsome; and her eyes black, 
soft, and languishing. Her hair was very 
long, thick, and black, as in that of the fe- 
males in general, which is much softer than 
that of the men. In this they take much 
pride, frequently oiling and plaiting it care- 
fully into two broad plaits, tying the eads 
with a strip of the cloth of the country, and 
letting it hang down before on each side of 
the face. 

They have a number of songs which they 
sing on various occasions; as war, whaling, 
and fishing, at their marriages and feasts, 
and at public festivals or solemnities. The 
language of the most of these appears to be 
very different, in many respects, from that 
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used in their common conversation, which 
leads one to believe, either that they have a 
different mode of expressing themselves in 
poetry, or that they borrow their songs from 
their neighbours ; and what the more particu- 
larly induces to the latter opinion is, that 
whenever any of the Newchemass, a people 
from the northward, and who speak a very 
different language. arrived, they used to say 
they expected a new song, and were almost 
always sure to have one. Their tunes are 
generally soft and plaintive, and though not 
possessing great variety, are not deficient in 
harmony. Their singing is generally ac- 
companied with several rude kinds of instru- 
mental music; among the most prominent 
of which is akind of adrum. This is no- 
thing more than a long plank hollowed out 
on the under side and made quite thin, 
which is beat on by a stick of about a foot 
long, and renders a sound not unlike the 
beating of an empty cask, but much louder. 








THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her effortsstill attend. Broogs, 








NEW-YORK THEATRE. 


Tue fall campaign has commenced in a 
style of unusual spirit. Some old faces, 
which have heretofore been our favourites, 
are again before us, and some new counte- 
nances, which are fast growing into favour, 
give life and animation to ‘‘ the mimic scene 
of existence.” We have a few remarks to 
make on several of the corps, and as it is the 
order of nature that laughter comes first, 
and sorrow follows in its train, we will vio- 
late the rules of politeness by welcoming 
the laugh-creating Barnes first and Mrs, 
Barnes afterward. Every body knows what 
peculiar power Barnes’s good humoured and 
quizzical face possesses in rousing “ mirth 
that wrinkled care derides :"—the sound of 
his voice behind the scenes is a signal for 
general preparation on the part of the spec- 
tators, and the sight of his person is the 
word of command for a general explosion of 
hearty and irrepressible laughter. It is a 
source of infinite amusement to observe the 
effect he produces on the audience. Enter- 
ing the theatre, previous to the curtain’s 
rising, and looking around on the specta- 
tors you perceive every variety of charac- 
ter, from midnight gloominess to noon-day 
hilarity. Here, you see one whose face is 
all acid, so stern and so rigid, that you are 




















ready to swear nothing short of witchcraft 
can relax a muscle: there, you see another, 
wreathed in all the soft melancholy of senti- 
mental sixteen, from which the utmost you 
ean ask is a faiat and gentle smile at the 
folly of mirth; Ephraim Smooth walks in 
with his straight coat and demure phiz ; 
Crack, with his cobler’s apron, seven-caped 
great coat and riding-whip; or Domuinie 
Sampson with his prodigious gravity, and 
retentive memory; and away goes the va- 
riety of countenance in the audience; the 
spirit of Momus mantles every face, surli- 
ness unbends his brow, and melancholy dis- 
plays all the ivory within her expanded 
mouth. ‘Ve would seriously recommend 
as an infallible remedy to all persons afflict- 
ed with sourness of temper, a regular atten 

dance at Barnes’s performances. Should 
this prescription prove not to be infallible, 
they may as well make their wills at once, 
for their case is remediless. 

Mrs. Barnes has not lost, during her 
three years absence, any of that power 
which heretofore excited the sad, the pitiful, 
and the painful emotions of the heart. 
With the disadvantage of a small figure and 
at times a provincial accent, she arrests the 
feelings and enchains the attention of all who 
are capable of conceiving the fervour of love 
and the energy of despair. Her power is 
principally seated in her eye, and its best 
expression is that of severe and intolerable 
anguish. The natural character of her face 
is that of passion, and it displays very finely 
the fire of woman’s anger, and the gentle 
witchery of woman’s love. To one of her 
characters we object—Portia, in the Mer- 
chant of Venice; it is neither suited to the 
peculiar style of her countenance, nor to 
her manner of acting, and if it were, we 
must confess that we heartily dislike to see 
a woman in pantaloons. It is altogether 
ludicrous, and ought to be discountenanced. 
Heretofore we have had Miss Johnson in a 
frock coat, Mrs. Bancker in trowsers, and 
Miss Brundage in small-clothes ; transform- 
ed separately into the wandering and swag- 
gering boys ‘of Olival,” the gallant page 
of Count Almaviva, and Prince Edward of 
England, in the Coronation, if we rightly re- 
member. Now, where the character ac- 
tually requires this metamorphosis of an ac- 
tress, as in the case of Portia or Zamine, it 
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is all right enough and unexceptionable, | 


though disagreeable ; but where the charac- 
ter is in fact and throughout of our own 
sex, we would prefer its being filled by one 
who is in the daily habit of wearing coat and 
pantaloons. Some young Roscius is needed 
on our stage to represent lively and spirited 
youth. 

Miss Kelly is a charming follower of Tha- 
lia. Her fine and graceful figure is well 
adapted for genteel comedy, and to this phy- 
sical advantage she adds a sprightly, well- 
bred, and lady-like manner. Her face is 
arch, animated, and intelligent ; flexible and 
obedient to the command of successive 
emotions, and true in their expression. A 
fair forehead, a brilliant eye, and lips that 
curl very beautifully in scorn, and part 
sweetly in mirth, give fascination to her 
‘‘ Beatrice.” It is acharacter by no means 
easy to sustain; a compound of satirical 
shrewdness, playful spirit, and passionate 
feeling. Miss Kelly’s development of this 
latter trait, when inflamed by the sense of 
Hero’s wrongs, she urged Benedick to kill 
Claudio, was as impressive as it was unex- 
pected. The whole woman was changed— 
she was no longer the witty, sarcastic, and 
light-hearted Beatrice of the first three 
acts—She was an impassioned, agitated, 
and indignant woman, glowing with gene- 
rous rage for another’s injuries. 

Miss Kelly, as well as Mrs. Barnes, is 
faulty in one particular, which we notice in 
the hope of seeing it amended by both. 
In the pronunciation of words ending in 
ing, the sound of the g is altogether Jost, 
and the effect is very disagreeable. For 
example, the words hoping and following 
are pronounced hopin, and followin; in the 
utterance of all words with this termination, 
they are both regularly in fault. A little 
attention will conquer this habit, and we 
hope they will immediately take it into con- 
sideration. 

We are glad to see Watkinson come for- 
ward more frequently than he did last spring. 
He cannot appear too often for the gratifi- 
cation of the audience, and they can never 
become wearied of him if he chooses to ex- 
ert his comical powers. Watkinson is a 
man both of taste and talent; he is correct 
in the conception of his characters, and ef- 
ficient in their execution. Although he is 
a favourite with all, there are many who (in 
our opinion) misconceive his style of acting ; 


























































































who consider its chief characteristics to be 
drollery, and excess of oddity. Instead of 
this, the true character of his performances 
is a faithful adherence to nature. There is 
nothing extravagant, strained, or unnatural 
in his acting; he has a peculiar delicacy of 
judgment in observing the nice shades and 
particular traits of character, and an easy, 
unconstrained, and appropriate manner of 
expressing them. His Sir George Thunder 
and Sir Willoughby Worret are inimitable 
performances ; in both there is an admirable 
combination of eccentricity and good breed- 
ing, which no actor on our boards can dis- 
play so well as Watkinson. 

Placide is rapidly gaining favour, and de- 
servedly so; his improvement since last win- 
ter does him honour, and we can assure him 
that he is pursuing the proper path to be- 
come a standing favourite, by making him- 
self regularly perfect in the words of his 
characters, by studying their nature, and by 
a modest and unassuming deportment on the 
stage. We have heretofore expressed our 
opinion of Clarke, which we still retain, 
that he is an actor of taste, and by no means 
so well appreciated by the many, as he de- 
serves tobe. We again prophecy, that he 
will eventually become a general favourite, 
because he is ambitious and studious, and 
seems resolved to overcome prejudice by 
perseverence. 


We must postpone our remarks on the 
rest of the corps; with some we have much 
fault to find, and of others (Stanley and 
Ree) we have not seen enough to form a de- 
cided opinion. Before we conclude, how- 
ever, we have a few words to offer concern- 
ing Mrs. De Luce. We are loath to say any 
thing that may redound to her disadvantage, 
but we feel constrained to assure the mana- 
gers, that she never can be a favourite. 
She has no talent as an actress, no supe- 
rior excellence as a singer, and will never 
be able to supply the place of Mrs. Holman. 
Miss Bland also should dance, and Mrs. 
Bancker should sing as unfrequently as may 
be; the notes of the one and the ankles of 
the other are little admired. We are thus 
free in our remarks because we are well 
acquainted with the general opinion on 
these particular subjects, and we hope the 
knowledge of this general opinion will have 
its due weight with the managers. 
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The proper study o: mankind is man. 








MEMOIRS OF DR. BLACKLOCK. 


Txomas BLACKLocK was the son of 2 

poor tradesman in the town of Annan, Scot- 

land, and was born there in the year 1721. 

Like the celebrated Dr. Sanderson, the 

mathematician, he lost his sight by the small 

pox, while an infant; but the misfortune was 

much alleviated by the increased tenderness 

with which it induced his father to watch 

over his infant years, and the greater pains 

he was at to develope and improve those 

powers of mind, from which alone he foresaw 
any prospect of the boy’s being able to pro- 

vide for himself. Young Biacklock was 
left a good deal to himself; taught to depend 
on his own exertions, and allowed to walk, 

run, and play at large, without any one to 
guide or superintend him. The only incon- 
venience attending these free habits, arose 
from the promiscuous character of the com- 
pany into which they necessarily led him. 

ln atter life, he used to complain of what he 
had suffered when a boy, from the wanton 
inalignity which constantly impels the heads 
of mankind to impose on the blind by all 
manner of tricks, and to enjoy the painful 
sensations in which such impositions place 
them. He shewed early a great fondness 
for reading, or, more properly speaking, to 
hear others read to him, as well as much 
quickness in comprehending what he heard ; 
and through the kind attentions of his fa- 
ther, and a few other friends, this taste was 
amply gratified. It was not long before he 
became, by memory, well versant in the 
signs and rules of the English language. He 
afterwards applied to the Latin; but for 
want of a proper instructor, which his father 
was too poor to procure for him, he made 
but little progress in it, till, at a later pe- 
riod, this help was supplied. The works to 
which he listened with the greatest plea- 
sure, were those of the poets, and from loving 
and admiring, he soon attempted to irnitate 
them. Among his collected poems, there is 
one which he composed when only twelve 
years old; and for a blind boy of so tender 
an age, it is certainly a remarkable produc- 
tion. 

In the year 1740, his father died, leaving 
him in a very friendless condition; but the 
report of his talents having reached Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Stevenson, one of the physicians 
of that city, a gentleman of much taste and 
benevolence, sent for him, and generously 
agreed to defray the expense of qualifying 
him for some of the learned professions, by a 
regular course of study at the university. 
Balcklock proved a diligent and successful 
student, and, before four years had elapsed, 
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had made himself master of the Latin, 
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Greek, and Frénch languages, to which he 
afterwards added the Italian. Metaphysics 
and Natural Philosophy also occupied a share 
of his attention; but it was to the belles let- 
tres, as assimilating with his taste for poetry, 
that his preference inclined. In 1745, a 
small collection of his poems was published, 
and about ten years aftera new edition 
greatly improved, made its appearance. 

In the year 1759, Mr. Blacklock was li- 
cenced as a preacher, and having three 
years afterwards been presented to a living 
by the Earl of Selkirk, which gave him a 
prospect of a permanent settlement in life, 
he married the daughter of Mr. Johnson, a 
surgeon. The people, however, could not 
be reconciled to have a blind person for their 
pastor; so that after two years bitter con- 
tention with their prejudices, he resigned his 
charge on a small annuity, which he was 
enabled to increase by receiving a few stu- 
dents at the university into his house as 
boarders, and assisting them in their studies. 
In 1766, the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred on him by the Marischal Col- 
lege of Aberdeen, and shortly after he pub- 
lished his principal prose work, entitled 
** Paraclesis, or Consolations deduced from 
Natural and Revealed Religion ” 

At the breaking out of the war between 
this country and Grea: Britain, Dr. Black- 
lock was tempted to take a part in the poli- 
tical controversy which then agitated the 
public mind, on the right of taxing the colo- 
nies. He wrote “‘ Remarks on the nature 
and extent of liberty, as compatible with 
the genius of civil societies ; on the princi- 
ples of government, and the proper limits of 
its power in free states; and on the justice 
and policy of the American war, occasioned 
by perusing the observations of Dr. Price 
on the same subject.” This work attracted 
little notice, and has been long heaped with 
the many forgotten pamphlets on the same 
subject. Dr. B. was intimate with Burns, 
and was the cause of the latter giving up his 
intention of leaving his native country for 
America. He died in 1791, in the 70th 
year of his age, and his memory has been 
treated with the greatest respect by all who 
have ever written of bim. Mr. Hume, in 
particular, with whom he lived in strici ha- 
bits of friendship, assures us, that Dr. Black- 
lock’s ‘“‘modesty was equal to the goodness 
of his disposition and the beauty of his ge- 
nius;” and that ‘every thing considered, 
he might be regarded as a prodigy.” But 
the encomiums of his own countrymen are 
even surpassed by those heaped on him from 
abroad. Carlo Denina, in his discourse on 
literature, says, ‘“‘ Blacklock will appear to 
posterity a fabulous character; even now he 
is aprodigy.” In his person the Doctor was 
about the middle age, and his posture erect, 
which gave him an air of dignity mingled 
with perfect simplicity. 





ARTS AND SCIDNCES. 
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———Science has sought. on wear, wing, 
By sea and shere, each mute and living thing. 











VEGETABLE REVIVIFICATION. 


THERE are many vegetables, as well as 
animals, which possess the property of revi- 
vification. The byssus has this in an emi- 
nent degree. It is that green-matted, fibrous 
substance, which is seen to cover the surface 
of stagnant water, and, by an inattentive 
observer, may not unfrequently be taken for 
the aquatic lentil, commonly called duck- 
weed, from which, however, it materially 
differs. It consists of an immense variety 
of fibres possessing neither roots, nor leaves, 
nor any regular structure, but shooting forth 
in all directions, and so strongly interming- 
led with each other, as to form a compact 
matting, which, although it may be torn 
asunder, noart can disentangle. It is not 
only capable of propagation by the most 
minute fragments, however rudely detached, 
but it also retains the principle of revivifica- 
tion for years together when in a desiccate 
state. If the water in which the byssus is 
found be withdrawn from it.—dried, shrivel- 
led up, and broken into innumerable frag- 
ments, it appears utterly destroyed: suffer, 
however, the water to be replaced, it speedi- 
ly resumes its former healthful appearance, 
nor can any lapse of time deprive it of this 
property. 

The tremella, although its history is not so 
well understood as is that of the byssus, is 
classed as a variety of the latter, which it in 
many particulars resembles. Some writers, 
however, from its fibres admitting of a great 
diversity of movements, seemingly sponta- 
neous, have been induced to refer it rather 
to the class of animal, than of vegetable, ex- 
istence. It is considered to possess the prin- 
ciple of revivification equally with the bys- 
sus; and may, probably, be not inaptly 
deemed a link of that chain which so inti- 
mately connects the animal with the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. 

The lichen is another class of vegetables, 
which, although bearing seed, will admit of 
being propagated also by small fragments of 
the leaves. These fragments retain their 
vegetative power ina dry state for a consi- 
derable period; and being scattered by the 
winds, are abundantly deposited on every 
substance calculated to promote their 
growth. To the multiplicity of minute 


‘plants, thus produced, which individually 


elude the naked eye, is that discolouration 
so perceptible on trees, walls, and other ob- 
jects, attributable. 

Another kind of vegetable production is 
that commonly called mouldiness, which is 
found in great profusion on certain decaying 
substances. This vegetable appears to be 


endowed with the power of propagating it- 
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sel? more universally, and by maturing its 
growth more rapidly, than, perhaps, any 
other substance in nature. A seed will 
spring up and perfect itself in less than three 
days; and it has been computed that from 
one single seed in this short space of time, 
one million of seeds are produced. So in- 
destructible is the vegetative quality of 
these seeds, that they have been found to 
retain that principle, after having been ex- 
perimentally exposed toa strong degree of 
heat, by being roasted over red-hot coals, 


—————— 


DISEASES IN OCTOBER. 


The temperature of the air is to be guard- 
ed against as much as putrid vegetable ex- 
halations. The increased cold, and parti- 
cularly the great prevalence of moisture, 
must be carefully warded off by the weak 
and delicate with additional clothing, such 
as warm flannel slips and drawers; with 
cotton and silk stockings of the previous 
months for worsted, lamb’s wool, or fleecy 
hosiery; and above all, those who are pre- 
disposed to consumption, and liable to colds, 
ought to beware of exposing themselves to 
the keen moist air of the morning, or the un- 
wholesome chills of the evening and night, 
and never venture abroad except in the 
warmer hours of the day. The bed-clothes 
ought also to be increased with the increas- 
ing cold ; for the diminished heat of the body 
during sleep renders it more obnoxious to 
the cold of the night air. The throat and 
ears ought also to be well defended during 
sleep; the head is in no danger though it be 
uncovered altogether. The feet of the weak 
should be most carefully guarded against 
damp, and even when the perspiration has 
been copious, either from weakness or walk- 
ing, the stockings ought to be instantly 
changed for dry ones; for so great is the 
sympathy between the feet and the upper 
parts of the body, that cold or moisture com- 
ing through the shoes, will rapidly produce 
coughs, hoarseness, inflammation of the lungs, 
running at the nose, violent head-ache, fits 
of tooth-ache, and the like. These precau- 
tions are more necessary in October than 
even in the succeeding months ; for the pre- 
vious warm weather having relaxed the sys- 
tem, it is less able to bear the change than 
when it has been braced, and is in some 
measure habituated by the continuance of 
the cold weather. 

We should also strongly recommend it to 
mothers, who have weakly children, or 
among whose relations consumption has been 
prevalent, to cover the bosoms and necks of 
their children, and more particularly their 
feet, whenever they may be exposed to cold 
or damp. For strong healthy children this 
avill not be so requisite, and might even give 





them habits of effemimacy; but it is of great 
importance where consumption is dreaded, 
to prevent its seeds taking root in the lungs. 

It is the nature of October inflammations 
to make their chief attacks on the substance 
of the lungs, rather than on the membranes 
which line the chest, as in spring, when 
pleurisy prevails. In October, therefore, 
there is seldom pain in the side, or stitch, ac- 
companying coughs and inflammations. The 
coughs, instead of being dry and hard, are 
hoarse and barking ; and expectoration ofa 
pasty glutinous matter comes on early after 
the attack. The fever is also less violent 
than in spring, and of course there is less 
need of copious bleeding. 

When hoarseness, influenza, sneezing 
colds, or spasmodic coughs make their ap- 
pearance, the first thing to be done is tosubdue 
the inflammation by diminishing the diet, and 
taking cooling purgatives. Weak broths and 
gruels should be used insteadof chops, steaks, 
roast meat, and heavy pastry. An inflam- 
mation of the lungs may, by these means, 
be starved and nipped in the bud, which 
might otherwise have ended in a fatal de- 
cline. The means are simple, and yet how 
often do we see dangerous prejudices coming 
to thwart the dictates of rational practice, 
and plunge the deluded invalid into a hope- 
less and incurable consumption. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 


STING or A Wsp.—Wash the parts with 
spirit of ammonia, and wrap a piece of linen 
about, steeped in spirits of wine. If the 
pain continues six hours, put on a hot poul- 
tice of bread and milk, and continue it for 
two or three days, changing the poultice 
every four hours. 


The following singular case, in Natural 
History, was observed a few days since, at 
the village of Denvor, in Norfolk :—A cot- 
tager, on cutting up a ham, which he had 
preserved to regale his friends with, discov- 
ered a mouse’s nest in the centre of it; the 
little animal had eaten her way into the ham, 
and afterwards found it a convenient retreat 
to bring forth her young in. 
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LITERATURE. 


if criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them. does not defeatthem. ‘Phe critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marauis D’ArGEns. 








The Economy of the Eyes.—By William 
Kitchiner, M. D. 


Ir is not long since Dr. Accum put the 
public out of conceit with the materials that 
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support life to a degree so alarming, that alj 
his readers well nigh starved themselves to 
death for fear of being poisoned outright by 
a crust of bread or a glass of wine. In op- 
position to this foe of human enjoyment 
stands the redoubtable Dr. Kitchiner, armed 
with his frying pan and soup ladle, trium+ 
phantly vindicating the character of roast 
pig and mock turtle, from the aspersions of 
sepulchral Accum. The public once more 
eat in peace, and drink in security—thanks 


to Pr. Kitchiner and his ‘* Cook’s Ora 
cle.” 


Having provided for the comfort of the 
stomach, the doctor being an aspiring man» 
rises higher in his analysis of the body, cheer- 
ed on the way by his rising reputation, and 
im the present.work teaches us the proper 
means of seeing all that is to be seen. Two- 
fold benefactor ! heretofore he rescued man- 
kind from starvation, and now he battles the 
foul fiend Blindness, drives him to his mur- 
kiest recess, and, by the aid of sight-strength- 
eners, invisible opera-glasses, and pancratic 
eye-tubes, he enables his admirers ‘to see 
a church by daylight.” Until we perused 
his book, we foolishly imagined that we saw 
matters and things with tolerable correct. 
ness, but now we are convineed it was alla 
delusion, and that without a pair of the doc- 
tors ‘‘ best double-jointed silver spectacles, 
with Brazil pebbles, price 1/. 16s. Od.” the 
brightest eye is no better than a dead 
coal. 


The worthy docter is the best-natured 
man in the world; he is always in admirable 
good humour with himself, and generally 
succeeds in imparting a portion of his hilarity 
to his readers. As he has now taken all due 
care that bipeds should never again be afflict- 
ed with blindness, we shall expect to see his 
benevolence expanding”itself over the brute 
creation. Let him proceed on his useful 
career; there are a great many blind horses 
in the world, which frequently bring down 
trouble on the heads of themselves and their 
drivers, from obliquity and deficiency of vi- 
sion, and if the doctor will (we are sure he 
can) alleviate their misfortunes in this par- 
ticular, he will be entitled to their vote of 
thanks. Do take the hint, dear doctor! be 
not only a philanthropist, but a philanimalist, 
and we shall soon see horses trotting along 
with spectacles on their noses, and moles 





mining away in the earth adorned with and 
assisted by your pancratic eye-tubes. 


ON THE FIRST EPOCH OF ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. : 


Tue literature of Italy is now attracting a 
greater attention among civilized nations 
than at any former period, not even except- 
ing that previous to the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Not only those who 
are guided by fashion are applying to it, but 
those who are animated with the true spirit 
of wisdom and philosophy, and disregard 
malicious or prejudiced critics. Why should 
it be otherwise? It offers to us a boundless 
field to exercise and improve our minds. An 
original, powerful, and unfettered genius is 
before us: sublime poets, magnificent histo- 
rians, philosophers, and writers of all kinds 
have flourished in that country since the 12th 
century. Their pages are rich with the 
spoils of time. They present us in particu- 
lar the history of a people who first struggled 
and triumphed over ignorance and barbar- 
ism; who favoured and enjoyed freedom 
in the face of European oppression, who 
have experienced, in short, all human vicis- 
situdes. Surely no. object can be more in- 
teresting to mankind. 

There are very few instances where the 
superior genius of Italy has been better de- 
veloped than in the formation of its language. 
While the nations of Europe scarcely knew 
the existence of a Tuscan dialect, the very 
same dialect in less than a century was cul- 
tivated, enriched, and refined to such a de- 
gree as to rival the best language known. 
Pietro dalle Vigne, Farinata, Buonagiunta 
da Lucca, Guitton d’Arezzo, Rinaldo d’Ac- 
quino, Lupo Gianni, Forese Donati, Ser 
Brunetto Notaio, Guido Giudice Messenesi, 
Lupo degli Uberti, Guido Cavalcanti, Giovan 
Villani, Cino, Pietro Crescenzo, and several 
others, wrote successfully both in verse and 
prose on a great variety of subjects. But 
the glory of fixing the first brilliant epoch 
of Italian literature was reserved to the 
mighty genius of Dante, Petrarca, and Boc- 
caccio. 

Though the former writers were not des- 
titute of talents, yet the great superiority of 
the latter, and their successors, have almost 
obscured them. However, the poetical 
compositions of Guido Cavalcanti, Faranata, 
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men far from the worldly conterns, punished 
er rewarded in various ways, according te 
their works, by a being all-powerful and 
just, Considering the nov] manner by which 
he obtained his end, well might he sing— 


Cino, Guitton d’Arezze, as well as Villani’s 
history of Florence, and the treaty on the 
Wants of the Farm, by Pietro Crescenzo, 
are worthy monuments of genius, and have 
greater claims to our attention than many 
modern flatterers, whom, through ignorance, 
we are accustomed to extol! 

Dante Alighieri was born at Florence in 
the year 1265. After finishing his educa- 
tion under Brunetto Latini, he engaged in 
the business of public life, embraced the 
military profession, and distinguished him- 
self on several occasions by his bravery and 
abilities. In 1300 he was appointed chief 
magistrate of the Florentine republic. But 
the only advantage that he derived from that 
station, was the facility of examining, as if 
from an eminence, the troublesome times in 
which he lived. From political reasons, he 
was afterwards obliged to fly his country, 
and for a short period he found shelter at the 
court ef Verona. Not being pleased with 
the treatment he received there, he resolved 
togoto France. Here his talents were ap- 
preciated, and he acquired great reputation, 
especially among learned divines. He re- 
turned afterwards to Italy with a view of 
again joining his relations and friends in his 
native land. But asthe party he then es- 
poused did not succeed in taking Florence, 
all his hopes were blasted. And from the 
moment of its failure, till he obtained, through 
the interest of Guido Novello da Polenta, an 
honourable establishment at Ravenna. he is 
supposed to have wandered about Italy in 
the most helpless condition. After many 
vexations, he died on the 14th of September, 
1321, in the 57th year of his age. A magni- 
ficent monument was raised to his memory 
in 1780, bearing the following inscription : 


‘Dante Alighiero poete sui temporis primo 
Restitutori politioris humanitatis.” 


Dante is the author of several Latin and 
Italian works in prose and verse. But his 
fame rests chiefly on his Italian writings, La 
Vita Nuova, [1 Convito, his Songs, and more 
especially La Divina Commedia. For 
originality, vastness, and sublimity, he yields 
to none but Homer. With the acuteness of 
the most profound genius, he represents, in 
a learned manner, the active and contempla- 
tive life, not by means of fierce passions, 
bloody battles, cruel spectacles, vain fictions, 
and clnimeras, but by viewing and describing 


L’acqua ch’ io prendo, giammai non si corse, 
Minerva spira, e conducemi Apollo, 
E nuove Muse mi dimostran |’ Orse. 


Petrarca and Boccaccio were worthy suc- 
cessors of that creative genius. The former 
rivalled, if not surpassed, the best produc- 
tions of the ancients in the purity of his style, 
the sweetness of his sonnets, the gravity of 
his songs, and the morality of his triumphs. 
The latter afforded every specimen of elo- 
quence in prose. 

The rapid progress of the Italian language 
on the outset, has always been a matter of 
surprise among the writers of different na- 
tions. But if we examine the philanthropic 
views, the learning of those and other great 
men of the time, the means they used to en- 
lighten their countrymen, we shall find this 
progress less surprising. 

Dante, in imitation of Homer, Virgil, and 
other ancient authors, might have chosen, as 
some writers observed, a hero for his subject, 
celebrated his actions, and acquired fame. 
But it would not have suited his vast designs. 
He chose a subject acceptable to the age; 
a subject that might offer him many opportu- 
nities of enriching and refining his native 
language, of examining human actions more 
minutely, censuring vice, and exalting vir- 
tue; of being at once a great poet, philoso- 
pher, and instructor. Petrarca, aiming at 
the same object, wrote on Love; but he 
treated the subject very differently from what 
was expected by an ignorant and degenerat- 
ed people. Instead of lasciviousness, his 
works contained the most refined ideas of a 
virtuous and philosophic mind, conveyed in 
language unequalled for its precision, per- 
spicuity, and elegance. Boccaccio, in his 
Decamerone, and other writings, left us the 
most lively picture of his age. But as he 
treated principally on familiar subjects, he 
could not use very great freedom in censur- 
ing, from fear that his writings might not 
suit the general taste. However, he is sel- 
dom found without his lash. Other authors 
of the same age, though of inferior abilities, 
were eagerly read, as they wrote on differ- 
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hothing to the language, they at least pro- 
moted its study. 

The journey of Dante and his companions 
through hell, purgatory, and paradise, not 
only formed a topic of conversation, as it was 
expected, but his expressive and powerful 
language became general every where in 
Italy. Young men, in imitation of Petrarca, 
wrote sonnets, songs, and other kinds of 
composition to their mistresses. The lan- 
guage of conversation was judged by that of 
Boccaccio. Adding to these causes a peo- 
ple full of native genius, minds most ready 
to appreciate whatever is most amiable in 
nature, or worthy in art, we might easily 
account for such an astonishing progress of 
language under the most congenial sky of 
Italy. 

Ever since the thirteenth century, Italian 
authors, notwithstanding many unfavourable 
circumstances, have been more numerous 
than those of any other country ; and as they 
have found the language of Dante, Petrarca, 
and Boccaccio admirably adapted to every 
style of composition, they have used it with- 
out material alterations. In this they differ 
from those of other nations, whose languages 
are continually changing, and will change 
so long as their orthography is so irregular 
and inconsistent with the actual pronuncia- 
tion. An Italian, acquainted with his own 
language, will be able to read and relish 
every author from Dante to Alfieri, and 
Monti, without meeting great difficulties: 
whereas the English and French writers of 
the fifteenth century, and even some of the 
sixteenth, are scarcely legible. 








THE GRACES. 


*« We come,” said they, and Echo said, ‘We come,” 

Ip sounds that o'er me hovered like perfume : 

** We come,” THE Graces three ' to teach the spell, 

That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom."’ 

Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell : 

** Let -~ og Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
well. 








CALENDAR—OCTOBER. 


THEN came October, full of merry glee, 
For yet his nowle was totty of the muste, 
Which he was treading in the wine-vat’s sea, 


SPENSER. 
Tats month, like the preceding, bore 
successive titles in the Roman Calendar. 
It was called Faustinas, from the wife of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius: Domitianus, from 
the Emperor Domitian ; and Invictus, from 


3 
public games. ‘Fhe original and peraianeut 
name was compounded of the words Octe 
(eight) and Imber, as it was the eighth month 
in the Alban Calendar. It became the 
tenth in the time of Numa. The Saxons 
termed in Wyn Monath, from the Vintage. 
The sun enters Scorpio on the 23d. 


There are vapours on the sky, 
When the daybreak opes its eye ; 
There are vapours round the sun, 
Ere the hastening day is done; 
Yet, OcTroBER, pale and sere, 
Thou to me of all the year, 

Now declining to its rest, 

Art the loveliest, sweetest, best ; 
To the spirit’s musings holy, 
Gentle month of melancholy, 


By the noontide let me rove 
Deep within some ancient grove; 
Where the forky branches spread 
Like a cloister, over head, 

In the breezes rustling play, 
Downwards let a dubious day 
On the beds of foliage, strown 

As the rich discoloured stone 

Of some old cathedral aisle ; 
When upon the giant pile, 

Once the glory of the land, 
Time and storm have stamped their brandy 
Aud from floor to tretted roof, 
Like a bending cloud. aloof ; 
Every passing year doth lay 
Emblems of sublime decay. 


Then, with often pausing feet, 

Let me find some mossy seat, 

Where upon th’ emerging eye 

Bursts the pomp of earth and sky, 
Heaven in sunset splendour dyed, 
Valleys distant, dim, and wide ; 
Streams that through their verdure break, 
Like a winding silver snake ; 

Bays, upon whose azure breast 

Seem the ships in light to rest; 
While some central mountain’s brow, 
Flaming in the western glow, 

Down whose side th’ autumnal wood 
Sweeps a gold and crimson flood, 

In its ancient majesty 

Soars, » pillar of the sky! 

What to this ace palaces, 

Where the heart is ill at ease? 

Is not in this murmuring rill, 
Trickling from its bosom chill, 

In this solemn whispering wind, 
Deeper medicine to the mind— 

In this lonely twilight wood, 
Lovelier leisure to the good— 

Than ever wounded spirit found 

In the world’s distracting round ? 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


SATURDAY NIGHT IN LONDON. 


I Love the bustle and confusion of a Sa- 
turday night :—I like nothing better than to 
gaze on the varied groups that present 
themselves to the keen observer of men and 








the skill of the Emperor Commedus in the 


things ; and to enter into all the minutice of 





ef the varied scene, all, especially about the 
market-places, 1s noise, bustle, and confu- 
sion ; all gives busy note of preparation for 
the morrow, yet all seems happy and con- 
tented. The mechanic, with face shining 
and half washed, has received his wages, 
and hastens to provide the morrow’s dinner : 
—the dapper apprentice has just closed the 
shop, and hurries to the tailor, or hatter, to 
Provide an article in which he can figure 
away in on the morrow ; perchance he con- 
templates a trip to Richmond, if the skies 
forbid it not, or a journey to Hertford ; (for 
that at present is the centre spot of attrac- 
tion for all the idle gadabouts of London.) 
About eleven the bustle is at its height, and 
Babel beat hollow at sounds ;—now the gin- 
shops begin to fill, and crowds of servant- 
girls, dust-men, and intellectual butcher- 
boys, indulge their tender sensibilities at 
the shrine of some neighbouring ballad- 
singer, who, with note unmusical, warbles, 
or rather roars out some plaintive ditty :— 
now the flying pieman, with voice and ges- 
ture, & /a Harley, scatters around his puns 
and pastry in rich profusion, much to the 
edification of the surrounding vegetable 
venders, donkey-drivers, cats’-meat-men, 
and match-merchants; on one side may be 
seen a group composed of fish-women and 
oyster-wenches, discussing their tipple and 
small talk, perhaps scandal; for ladies, in 
whatever sphere they may move, will tall 
scandal. In St. James’s, we may, if admitted 
into the boudoirs of some fair one of rank, 
hear sly innuendoes and allusions to the 
Laay Marys and Lady Janes: we may hear 
of singular circumstances :—“ Bless me, can 
it be possible?” ‘* Do you believe it?” 
«« Who did you have it from ?” 

Now, in St. Giles’s it is much the same, 
only clothed in different language; we may 
there hear how mighty high Moll holds her 
head, and what good clothes Bet wears, and 
how strange ’tis we’a’nt seen Sall lately, and 
so on to the end of the chapter. Turn your 
eyes and you may, perchance, see a group 
of ragged urchins risking their pence and 
suppers, by tossing half-pence with some 
itenerant vendor of mutton-pies. Mark 
well the eager and expectant look of the 
young aspirant for fortune’s favours, and the 
calm and subdued countenance of the man, 
ere the hand is removed that decides the is- 
sue of the toss. Now the well known and 
oft repeated cry of, ‘‘ What do you buy, 
what do you buy,” is silenced for this simple 
reason, all are too busy {o cry it. Now 


drunken tailors and printers reel by you, 
perhaps upset you; and the pawnbrokers’ 
shops have been filled since six o’clock with 
every description of characters, from the 
florid drunkard to the distressed mechanic, 
who pledges an article for the morrow’s meal. 
Such is a Saturday Night in London. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 





No. 1. Vol. Il. o1 New Series of the Mi- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 

PorpuLAR Tas.ns.——Edward the Black 
Prince ; a Tale of the Drama. 

THE TRAVELLER.— The River Nile. 

THE Drama.— London Theatres. 

BroGRAPHY.—Memoirs of the Duchess of 
Newcasile. 

ARTS AND Scrences.—Coral Reefs. Va- 
ricties of the Human Species. Seientifie and 
Literary Notices from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—Nolices of New Publica- 
lions. 

THE GracEs.—Female Society in Venice. 

MiscELLANKEous.— The Bubble of a World. 

PoETRY.—Original and other pieces. 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 

*,* The title page and index of this volume, 
which is now closed, will accompany our next 
number. 








THE RECORD. 


——A thing of Shreds and Patches. 








The author of ‘ Ringin Gilhaize,” the 
“ Spaewife,” and other popular novels, is about 
to publish a new work called ‘ Rothelam, a 
Tale of English Histories.” 


A Phenician manuscript is stated to have 
been discovered by M. Champollion, of the 
Royal Egyptian Museum of Turin, among the 
papyrus lately collected in Egypt. 

A London paper mentions, as a remarkable 
fact, that neither the small-pox, measles, hoop- 
ing-cough, or scarlet fever, have ever been 
known either in New South Wales, Van Die- 
man’s Land, or the Sandwich Islands. 


The new roads formed in England on the plan’ 
suggested by Mr. Macadams, have been great- 
ly improved by pouring melted tar over the 
stones in sufficient quantity to fill the interstices, 
and, before it cools, sifting some fine gravel or 
sand over it. 


Indian-rubber has been successfully applied 
to the purpose of a blow pipe. The bottles of 
this substance can be expanded to a considera- 
ble size by condensing air in them. 





MARRIED, 


Mr. T. Van Yorx to Miss B. Bolmore. 

Mr. G. S. Marschalk to Miss C. M. Dodge. 
Mr. J. Combs to Miss L. Carman. 

Mr. E. F. Raymond to Miss M. Fowler. 
Mr. J. H. Leverich to Miss S. A. Webb. 
Mr. R.S. Smith to Miss Ann Burt. 


DIED, 


W. C. Mc Millan, M. D. aged 35 years. 
Miss Ann Milligan, aged 24 years. 

Mrs. S. M. Stanford, aged 66 years. 
Sarah Hinsdale, aged 38 years. 

Capt. Charles Lathrop, aged 40 years, 
Mrs. E. Ten Brook, aged 68 years. 
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POETRY. 


Fa <== 
‘It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
whicl. it moves ; to breathe round nature an odour more 


exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 











For the Minerva. 


DESULTORY CONTEMPLATIONS. 
By Major H. E Page, of Monghyr, Hindoostan. 
THOU vast tumultuous sea ! 
Midst thy tempestuous main 
How many still are given to thee 
Whom none shall see again ! 
Full low beneath thy rolling waves 
And far from human eye, 
All cold within thy watery caves 
Their hidden relics lie— 
And those who never dared thy waves, 
The earth is teeming with their graves, 
So prone is man to die! 


Should but the raging storm 
Arise with angry blast-— 

The dust that wore some monarch’s form 
O’er hills and valleys cast, 

All blown about asif in scorn 
Of his mock majesty, 

May settle on some withered thorn, 
Or on a dunghill lie: 

Who thought himself a demigod, 

May not ensure One green grass sod, 

So deep man’s poverty. 


Few seek the costliest tombs, 
E’en though they shroud the great, 

None speak from those dark narrow rooms 
That hide their lonely state— 

Ah! could they speak (that lie so cold) 
The living would but fly, 

And shun the truths they might unfold 
Of long futurity— 

They turn them from a truth so stern 

As from these poor remains they learn 

That they themselves must die. 


Yet would I view one shrine, 
And muse an hour there; 

For there should sculptured marble shine 
*Twou'd seem most fit and fair 

Where our sixth Edward’s* ashes lie 
A saint might drop a tear, 

For the long line of Albion’s kings 
Boasts not a name so dear! 

Full well didst thou become thy state 

Sweet prince, beloved, and good as great, 

And still unequall’d here. 


What was thine earthly crown? 
’Twas fading in thy view— 

That sceptre soon to be laid down, 
Yet swayed with arm so true: 

To thee, thou blest and chosen one, 
These were but little things ; 

Small portion for a monarch’s son 
And he the king of kings! 

Nor power, nor pride could mar thy rest, 

For Heaven ruled thy gentle breast, 

And saved thee from their stings. 





* Edward the sixth, a paragon of piety and wisdom, 
cut off in his sixteenth year: all historians combine in 
according him the palm of piety, learning, and excel- 
lence. 


It boots not where men lie, 
So they have lived like thee—- 

The bitter tears that dim man’s eye, 
His varied misery— 

Ah! these are ripe in every land, 
E’en in the flowery vale, 

As much as on the barren strand, 
Swept by the wintry gale ; 

And the sharp blasts affliction brings 

To rend the aching hearts of kings, 

The lowliest breasts assail. 


In vain would man embrace 
The bosom of coment, 

She smiles not on a ruined race 
In this world’s element : 

In busiest scenes or solitude, 
The wisest still shall share 

The pangs of long solicitude, 
The wasting power of care; 

For here a rest remains for none— 

Nor may the purest spirits shuo 

The ills they best can beac. 


He* might have lived an age 
O’er whom I shed a tear ! 

No warning voice—no sad presage 
Bespoke his end so near— 

Ah! ne’er to reach meridian day, 
And scarce to pass life’s dawn, 
How didst thou wither on the way 

And perish in thy morn! 
My well beloved! so soon removed 
In the kind hearts by thee approved, 
Thy fate implants a thorn. 


Yet those that linger here, 
Shall they not soon begone? 
Youth hastens through its brief career, 
And age creeps trembling on : 
The powers of death in sad array 
Fill life's dark paths with gloom, 
They shake our tenements of clay, - 
And bear us to the tomb ; 
They spare not—they shall never spare 
The temples crowned with silver’d hair, 
E’en though they spared man’s bloom: 


Still is there no reprieve, 
Must man unpitied sigh ? 

As only born awhile to grieve, 
And then to droop and die: 

If this were all, "twere vain to scan 
The records of his day, 

To trace the troubles of his span, 
Or mark his swift decay : 

No—in this wilderness of tears 

One heaven-born hope his bosom cheers; 

That cannot pass away. 


As the bright ever-green 
Defies the winter’s power, 

And still so fresh and fair is seen 
Beside some leafless bower ; 

So flourishes lost man’s last hope ! 
For ever fresh and fair— 

A refuge to the heart that broke 
By sorrow, sin, and care. 

Immanuel, Immanuel, 

Let the blest saints that love thee well 

That living hope declare. 





* Ensign Gore Page, of the East India Company’s 
service, was suddenly lost the 17th September, 1820, in 





the river Jumoa, in his i7th year. 
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t would’no solace mere 
Than that ’tis thine to give ; 
If I have felt it not before, 
Now let me feel—and live—- 
Amidst the world’s gay vanity, 
And all its cankering care, 
My spirit—let it seek for thee, 
And in thy influence share— 
Oh, let me with impassioned love 
Desire thee, till I see above 
Thy glories shining there. 


NG 


The following lines are said to have been written by 
® young lady of rank, upwards of two centuriés ago. 


My father is dead, and my mother is dead, 
They sleep beneath the churchyard tree ; 

And my brothers so biave, are all in the grave, 
The greedy grave that yawns for me. 

I am an orphan without a friend, 

Courage, my heart, for life will end. 


I was the delight of a gallant knight, 
And he vow d he'd only live for me, 

But the turtle I trow, is doomed to wo, 
While her faithless mate away doth flee ; 
Courage, my heart, and bear the wrong, 
Life is short, though sorrow is strong. 


I had a sweet child, on me he smil’d, 

And bid me live his fame to see, dew 
But the death-storm blew, and the cold night 
Blasted the rose so’/dear to me. 

I wrap’t him in his winding sheet, 

And strew’d him with flowers so frail and sweet. 


My kindred are dead, my lover is fled, 
Courage, my heart, thou canst love no more ; 
Pale is my cheek, my body is weak, 

Courage, my heart. it will soon be o’er ; 

Diin are my eyes with tears of sorrow, 

They weep for a night without a morrow. 


pe 
TO A BUTTERFLY RESTING ON A SKULL. 


Creature of air and light, 

Emblem of that which may not fade or die! 
Wil: thou not speed thy flight, 

To chase the south wind through the sunny sky? 
What lures thee thus to stay 
With silence and decay, 

Fix’d on the wreck of dull mortality ? 


The thoughts once chambered there, 
Have gathered up their treasures, and are gone! 
Will the dust tell us where [flown ¢ 
They that have burst the prison-house have 
Rise, nursling of the day, 
If thou wouldst trace their way: 
Earth has no voice to make the secret known. 


Who seeks the vanished bird 
By the forsaken nest and broken shel}! 
Far thence he sings unheard, 
Yet free and joyaus midst the woods to dwell! 
Thou of the sunshine born, 
Take the bright wings of morn! 
Thy hope calls heavenward from yon gloomy 
cell. 








SONG. 
Air“ Gramaehree.*’ 


_Hew often in that silent hour, 

When Cynthia rules the sky, 

I’ve wandered to some peacefu) bowe, 
To hear the night-breeze sigh ; 

More dear than if its magic song, 
From harps of angels came, 

For as the Zephyr flew along, 
I thought it breath’d thy name. 


Where’er I roam, whate’er my lot, 
My thoughts will turn to thee, 
And though by all the world forgot, 
Thou wilt remember me; 
Thy tears when last we sigh’d “ farewel!,”’ 
‘Did more of love reveal . 
Than warmest words could ever tell, 
Or cold hearts ever fee}. 





a 





“ And justly the » ise map thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are smal}.”’ 








Answers to PUZZLEs in our last. 


PuzzLE I1.— They 2°e wick-ed. 
PuzzLeE I1.—It’s of no use. 
Pouzzie Il1.—Deep-read. (crimson) 
PozzLEe 1V.—Desperation. 


NEW PUZZLE. 


In storm and tempest I reside, 
And aid to raise th’ inconstant sea ; 
With vessels strong o’er waves I ride, 
And with the blast in haste [I flee. 


In distant climes I may be found: 
And never yet have changed my place, 
For though the world I traverse round, 
Ihave uo claim on any race, 


In dangers, trials, and in fears, 
Alas! in all, full well I’m known, 
And sickness, sorrow. sighs, and tears, 
Most surely claim me, as their own. 


And yet in pleasure I remain, 
In purest bliss ’'ve constant been, 
A stsanger both to grief and pain, 
But still in suffering may be seen. 


In endless blessings I’ve a share, 
Although with misery’s sons I dwell ; 
A close companion with despair, 
I cannot half my hardships tell. 


Reader! with kindness, I implore 
Thou wilt peruse my first essay, 

And tell me! T will ask no more, 
What’s this that has so much to say. 
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